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the Polchester Chess Club at the * Bull/ Like so
many of the happiest chess players, he would never
be any good, but always hoped that he might. He
had brilliant ideas. He read books of instruction*
He played out International Games that were printed
in the newspapers, and often said that he wondered
at Tcherzki of Czechoslovakia for moving his
bishop, or that Ellis of Sweden must have been
dreaming to allow that passed pawn. He dreamt
often of brilliant moves with the two knights,
arm in arm so to speak, stepping gallantly up the
board together, or of a great occasion when, before
assembled multitudes, his queen and bishop cut
diagonally into the very heart of the enemy, trans-
fixing him with surprised terror; but, in actual fact,
he could not keep his head. He would grow so
desperately excited as he saw his plans maturing, as
he moved a pawn here, a bishop there, that he was
utterly unprepared for the sudden dash of the oppos-
ing queen on to his own front line, his king, alas,
pinned in by his own bishop and three attendant
pawns.

* Oh!   But it's impossible!   Another two moves
and I would have had you!   I can't understand . , /

So, alas, it was again and again. Cronin, with
whom he mostly played, was not a good performer,
but he was calm and collected. He never did a
brilliant thing nor was he ever transcendently careless.

* If you'd only show a little emotion!' Marlowe
would cry*

* What is there to be emotional about?   You get
too excited, Dick.   It's not only bad for your chess,
it's bad for your heart too/

So they were now engaged when Penny opened